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in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, Lee maintains a guarded 
attitude in speaking of his subordinates, seldom making suggestions 
about matters outside of his immediate province as an army commander. 
All this again throws light upon the humility of Lee. 

The book is admirably edited. A series of notes connect and explain 
the despatches in such a way that it is not at all necessary to refer to 
other works for a full understanding. It is true that the editor on sev- 
eral occasions goes beyond the evidence he presents when he speaks of 
" blunders and worse of subordinates ", " culpable " lieutenants, " others' 
errors ", etc. — all matters upon which Lee, the master, was silent. Of 
the same class are the expressions " blots upon the military fame of 
Grant ", " infamous ", " house-burning expedition ", " atrocities " — words 
which have a strangely familiar sound to-day. 

Eben Swift. 

The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist. By Annie 
Heloise Abel, Ph.D. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1915. Pp. 394.) 

" This volume is the first of a series of three dealing with the slave- 
holding Indians as secessionists, as participants in the Civil War, and as 
victims under reconstruction." No one will question that "the series 
deals with a phase of American Civil War history which has heretofore 
been almost entirely neglected, or . . . either misunderstood or misin- 
terpreted" or Miss Abel's unusual qualifications for the task. This 
opening volume, however, is much more correctly described by its sub- 
title, "An Omitted Chapter in the Diplomatic History of the Southern 
Confederacy", for the author's purpose is to show the influences and the 
means by which the slaveholding Indian tribes were led to throw in their 
lot with the South. The extent of slaveholding among the Indians, its 
economic and social results, are quite apart from the story and considered 
only in very general terms ; the Indian as " Secessionist " is the subject 
of the book. 

A brief summary cannot do justice to the care and detail of the in- 
vestigation. The salient points are the conditions and influences leading 
up to the treaties of alliance between the Confederacy and the five 
leading tribes, especially the neglect of the Federal government, and the 
influence of missionaries, of Indian officials of Southern sympathies, and 
of agents from Texas and Arkansas; and a careful and thoughtful 
analysis and discussion of these remarkable treaties, negotiated almost 
as between equals, and granting the Indians not only relief from the 
numerous blunders and injustices of the United States, but even a 
delegate in the Confederate Congress and a pledge of ultimate state- 
hood. The book closes with enlistment of the Indians in the Confederate 
army, and the hesitating and doubtful refusal of the Federal govern- 
ment to adopt a similar policy with the loyal Indians who had fled to 
Kansas. 
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Two men stand out in the study : Albert Pike, the Arkansas poet who 
negotiated the treaties of alliance and succeeded because he treated the 
Indians like white men, and John Ross, chief of the Cherokees. Ross's 
real statesmanship in holding his tribe neutral blocked the plans of Texas 
and Arkansas and the Confederacy until his policy broke down before 
the internal dissensions in his own tribe and the helplessness of the 
Federal government after the battle of Wilson's Creek. A brief discus- 
sion of his earlier life and heredity might well have been included. The 
author frankly holds a brief for the Indians and to most of her strictures 
on the Indian policy of the United States there is little to answer. The 
ignorance and weakness of the Federal government, which left the In- 
dians unprotected and helpless, is in striking contrast with the recogni- 
tion by Arkansas, Texas, and the Confederacy of the strategic importance 
of the Indian country and their prompt action to secure the allegiance 
of the Indians. Yet after all the neglect of the Federal government in 
the first year of the war is not hard to understand. 

Miss Abel has written almost altogether from the sources, especially 
from the files of the Indian Office. Much use has been made of two 
series in particular, one of which the author unearthed and saved from 
probable destruction, and both of which are published in full in the ap- 
pendixes. Every page shows evidence of painstaking study; perhaps it 
is sufficient to say that the work is quite up to the standard of the 
writer's well-known History of Indian Consolidation West of the Missis- 
sippi River. If any criticism may be offered it is that Miss Abel has 
shared a tendency toward over-documentation not unknown among 
American scholars to-day. A by no means insignificant part of the 
letters or reports printed in foot-notes or appendixes add little to the 
evidence before the reader and some appear absolutely trivial. How- 
ever, this is a fault easily forgiven and an added if unnecessary proof of 
the writer's thoroughness and conscientiousness. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1913. Volume I. (Washington, 1915, pp. 434.) The meeting reported 
upon in the first pages of this volume is that held at Charleston and 
Columbia now two years ago. Six of the papers read on that occasion, 
contributory to the substance of history, are here printed: that of Dr. 
Frank B. Marsh on Some Phases of the Problem of Provincial Admin- 
istration under the Roman Republic, that of Dr. Walter P. Hall on Certain 
Early Reactions in England against the Laissez Faire Doctrine, that of 
Dr. Edmund C. Burnett on the Old Congress's Committee of the States, 
1784, that of Professor James E. Walmsley on the Return of John C. 
Calhoun to the Senate in 1845, tnat of Mr. Theodore C. Jervey, excep- 
tionally interesting, on Charleston during the Civil War, and that of 
Captain Oliver Spaulding, U. S. A., on the Bombardment of Fort Sumter 



